Parliamentary Government in England
Thus far, happily, there has been no such appeal to
royal authority in any final way; its part, and its proper
part, has been that of a dignified emollient rather than of
an active umpire between conflicting interests. That this
has been the real source of its growth in influence no one
acquainted ;with the documents will be inclined to deny.
A *Tatriot King," whatever the character of his opinions,
is incompatible with parliamentary democracy in its
British form.
2.
The King must act upon the advice of his ministers;
that is the central theme in the metaphysics of our
Monarchical system. But it is a postulate from which the
most divergent conclusions can be drawn. Does it mean,
as Bagehot made it mean, that his authority is limited to
"advice, encouragement, and warning" ? Is he to say his
say, to secure, no doubt, an ample consideration for his
say; but, that achieved, to accept whatever advice may be
offered to him? Is there a reserve of prerogative the
exercise of which is in his personal discretion? If so,
what are its limits, and by whom are they defined? Can
he dismiss ministers ? Can he refuse a dissolution ? Does
it still remain within his power to veto a bill which has
passed both Houses of Parliament? Is there a difference
between the normal functioning of the Constitution and
an emergency situation, so that in the latter, if needs
must be, he should act as that "guardian of the Consti-
tution" which Professor Keith evidently believes11 to be
central to the function he now performs ? And if this view
is correct, how do we define the "normal" working of the
Constitution? To whom is the definition of an emergency
entrusted? Merely to frame these questions is to show
* Op, dt., Chapter VIII.
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